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ABSTRACT 

Student teaching is a powerful and formative experience for 
people entering the teaching profession. Student teachers must reorient their 
value systems wherever the conflict in values is encountered. This places 
many new teachers in training in a situation similar to that of acculturating 
populations all over the world. The high school in Ferndale (Washington) 
borders the Lummi Indian reservation. Many American Indians have attended 
Ferndale, and they have many stories of anti-Indian attitudes and behaviors 
among its teachers and within nearby Western Washington University, which 
educates many teachers for Ferndale schools. Documentary evidence 
corroborated the Indian community's stories. The prevalence of racist 
attitudes at Western Washington University has influenced the attitudes of 
teachers at Ferndale High School by transmitting Eurocentric cultural values 
and legitimizing knowledge/power relations. Many educators and administrators 
might dismiss the stories circulating throughout tribal communities as legend 
or exaggeration. However, these narratives reveal much about the substrata of 
Indian-White relations, and the issues of Indian schooling can best be 
understood by listening to these stories . Without having information about 
the historic and political climate of an institution, educators will continue 
to be bewildered that their programs are so unenthusiastically received by 
tribal communities. By acknowledging the truth of narratives about racism and 
anti-Indian ideologies, educators will be in a much better position to 
initiate and advocate programs that incorporate American Indian perspectives. 
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I think that the first time I heard this story it was 

from my grandfather. Most of his stories, like this one, had 

a strong didactic element in them: 

A man is walking through the town late at night and 
sees another man on his hands and knees looking for 
something in the open clearing under the street lamp. 
The first man gets down on his hands and knees and 
begins to search alongside the second man. "What are 
you looking for?" says the first man. "My watch," says 
the other — "and I'm grateful for your help." After a 
while, the first man asks, "where did you lose it?" "I 
lost it back there in the bushes." "Well then why are 
you looking here?"... "The light is better." 



When it comes to understanding aboriginal perspectives 
on post-secondary schooling, educators and university 
administrators tend to look in places where "the light is 
better" rather than look in the dark and elusive corners 
where the most potent issues lie. One of the most unexamined 
or ignored sources for learning about Native perspectives on 
a particular college or university is the stories Indian 
students and former students tell about classes, professors, 
and the ethnocentric attitudes that dominate the school 
environment . 
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I was at a meeting with the dean of the College of 
Education at Western Washington University trying to explore 
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possibilities for collaboration as Northwest Indian College 

initiates its first attempts at teacher education. The dean 
was insistent: "we have tried to do things with the Lummis 
in the past but they just don't ever seem to go anywhere." 
Two other education faculty members who were attending the 
meeting also agreed. They said that efforts to talk with the 
Lummi tribe and with the staff at Northwest Indian college 
had produced no concrete results; efforts to attract more 
Lummis, Swinomish, Nooksack, and other tribal peoples that 
Northwest Indian College serves had failed. 

When I told the western faculty that there were many 
stories told by Lummis and other Indian people about the 
university they shrugged it off as though it were useless to 
talk of such things. I told them that I had done a study of 
Lummi stories of schooling in the 1970s and that many of the 
perceptions of western Washington University had persisted 
from that time to the present. The dean said, "around here 
we don't spend a lot of time dwelling on the past. We are 
more interested in the present and the future. We like to 
think positive." 

I invited the dean and the faculty members to come to a 
lecture I was to give on the context and content of the 
stories about the university. I told them that it might help 
them to understand why there is such a negative impression 
of the educational possibilities for Native people at the 
university. My talk was sponsored by the departments of 



Anthropology, Political Science, and the Society of 
Professional Journalists; it was held in western's Library 
lecture hall. Although they said they might come, neither 
the dean nor the two faculty members attended my 
presentation. Had they come, they would have heard me talk 
about a case study which came out of my Ph.D. dissertation 
research on the ethnohistory of Lummi Education. It serves 
as an example — and not the most extreme example — of what I 
was trying to clarify. 

The Lummis are a Coast Salish people who were among the 
victors in the 1974 U.S. vs. Washington trial over treaty 
fishing rights. The case is known as the "Boldt decision” 
because the determination was rendered by District Judge 
George H. Boldt. Boldt, after studying nineteenth-century 
legal dictionaries, decided that, by the 1855 Point Elliot 
Treaty, Puget Sound tribes had "granted the white settlers 
the right to fish beside them" and that the Indians had 
reserved 50 percent of the harvestable fish for themselves. 
This re-allocated the Puget Sound salmon fishery and 
provoked a storm of protest from outraged white fishermen. A 
large number of these fishermen were teachers in public 
schools and universities. They fished during the summer and 
taught during the school year. 

In researching the ethnohistory of Lummi education, I 
was listening to stories of former Lummi students who had 
attended the local public high school in Ferndale during the 



1970s. I was trying to understand the extreme anti-Indian 

attitudes of some of the teachers there, indignation over 
the fishing rights victories had certainly driven some of 
the hostility, but it seemed to be more of an excuse for 
expressing anti-Indian sentiment than a primary cause of 
attitudes about Lummls. Lummls told me to look at the 
university In Bellingham if I wanted to understand the 
values and perspectives of the teachers at Ferndale. 

The town of Ferndale Is five miles away from the Lumml 
Reservation. Most Lummls attend school In Ferndale and have 
been bussed there since the 1950s when the Lumml Day school 
was closed down by the Ferndale superintendent of schools. 
Many of the teachers at Ferndale completed their teaching 
certificates at Western Washington University; the 
Impressive brick buildings of Western can be seen directly 
across Bellingham Bay from the Lummi Reservation. 

At Ferndale High School during the 1970s and 1980s 
there were two kinds of teachers: Ineffectual, often 
liberal, ones who were unable to deal with the climate of 
racism, and anti-Indian ones who were referred to as "the 
good old boys." The most progressive teachers tried to 
create "safe classrooms" for Lumml students. The teachers 
who were most prejudiced against Indians were often 
fishermen. Both groups knew very little about their Indian 
pupils . 




One teacher who came from the Midwest to teach at 

a 
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Ferndale reported that he "didn't know anything about 
Indians. I had never seen one. When I got to the high school 
and saw Lummi students in the halls, I thought they must be 
Asian or maybe Eskimos. If I asked about Indian culture, 
well, people would come back to me and say 'culture, shit, 
the Lummls have no culture, the Lummis are just a bunch of 
losers. They're just a tribe down here on the coast that 
every other tribe along the western coast has come down and 
pillaged them--they ' re just a bunch of losers, they got no 
culture!' And that wasn't said with shame or apology. It was 
said as if that was historical fact." 

As I talked with Lummis about the attitudes displayed 
by teachers during the 1970s the setting began to sound more 
like Mississippi than Washington State. Alvin Zlontz, a 
Seattle specialist in Indian Law, compared the "attitudes of 
some whites in western Washington with those of white 
Southerners fighting against open housing. Living in the 
Northwest makes people think they are good and things are 
different . 

Indian people I spoke with told me that I should look 
at Western Washington University if I wanted to know more 
about how teachers formed some of their ideas about Indian 
students. At first I thought of it more as a general 
statement about the "Whiteman's institutions" of education; 
how they are all connected. I was a little reluctant to get 

1. Rick Cocker, "Flagrant, subtle racism a fact of life 
for many." Belllnqham Herald, 10 March 1977, 5. 
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